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RE you planning to move? If so 
A you will not wish to lose any copies 
of our magazine and as the post office will 
seldom forward mail of this sort you 
should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Federal Controls on Laboratory Animals 


I: IS difficult to understand why even the most earnest researcher or 
the most ardent humane worker would not gladly support in the Congress a 
practical and humane bill designed to minimize the suffering of laboratory 
animals. 


We all know that thousands of animals are used annually for medical 
research; and many people are constantly wondering how these animals are 
treated. Here in Massachusetts, our Society is given special authority to 
“inspect the standards, facilities, practices or activities in connection with 
the use of animals”; and our representatives make such inspections. 


Legislation to supervise, regulate and control the use of animals in 
medical research wherever federal funds have been appropriated is now 
pending in the Congress of the United States. The proposed legislation 
would not prevent the use of animals for such purposes—but it would pro- 
vide supervision and regulation and control for such animals. 


At this writing, we know of only one bill which has actually been intro- 
duced. This is HR 1937, entered by Representative Martha Griffiths, of 
Michigan. Our readers will recall that it was this same distinguished Con- 
gresswoman who introduced the first Humane Slaughter Bill. 


We are told, however, that several such bills will be proposed. In the 
past medical groups have opposed such bills. However, all of the bills are 
deserving of careful study, evaluation and committee action. It is our sin- 
cere hope that all factions can agree on a helpful piece of legislation. Our 
own interest is solely for the welfare of the animals themselves. 


This Society favors such legislation and urges its members and friends 
everywhere to support it. 


KE. H. H. 


Without 


by Clare Booth Luce 


Reprinted by permission from McCall's 


How do you stand on the question of animal vivisection? 


Met should be known by the gen- 
eral public about the pros and cons 
of the antivivisection question. I believe 
much would be gained if Congress would 
study the question and report on it. The 
battle against experimentation on animals, 
especially on animals people think of as 
pets (dogs, cats, monkeys, rabbits, etc.), 
has raged for years, and many fine people 
have expressed themselves violently 
against such experimentation. 


At present, there are in this country per- 
haps a hundred societies that are opposed 
to experimentation with animals. Includ- 
ed are five national associations: the Na- 
tional Antivivisection Society, in Chicago; 
the International Conference Against Vivi- 
section, in Avon, New York; the American 
Antivivisection Society of Philadelphia; 
the New England Antivivisection, in Bos- 
ton; and the Vivisection Investigation 
League, in New York City. 


The AV societies oppose all medical 
experimentation, on the grounds that cru- 
elty is morally wrong. They point out that 
every year, thousands upon thousands of 
animals endure gruesome and agonizing 
deaths in the laboratories of American 
medical researchers, where they are not 
only sectioned and inoculated, but are 
“burned, boiled, baked, frozen, crushed, 
suffocated, strangled, and skinned alive for 
experimental purposes”. They claim that 
these tortures of animals have resulted in 
no real scientific advances. 


In answering the charges, the medical 
profession, largely through the National 
Society for Medical Research, does not 
deny that the infliction of pain on animals 
is deliberate, but it does insist that it is 
justifiable to induce suffering, create di- 
sease, and kill lower orders of animal, in 
order to discover benefits for the highest 
order—man. Scientists point out that 
animal experimentation is fundamental to 
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biological work and that a great part of 
medical literature today is composed of 
reports and discoveries derived from stud- 
ies on animals. They insist that most 
scientific knowledge concerning the func- 
tions of the organs of the body, nutrition, 
action of drugs, surgery—especially heart, 
brain, kidney surgery—has been obtained 
by such experimentation and that the use 
of experimental animals has greatly less- 
ened the hazards of smallpox, plague, 
diphtheria, diabetes, pernicious anemia, ty- 
phoid fever, infantile paralysis, virus and 
digestive diseases, skin and bone grafts, 
chest operations, and so on. They point, 
for example, to the fact that the famous 
blue-baby operation was made possible by 
techniques discovered during animal ex- 
perimentation. They say that the drama- 
tic news of last year that one kind of hu- 
man cancer virus has been isolated was the 
result of tests on hamsters and mice. The 
virus will be tested further on monkeys. 
It would take pages to relate all the claims 
for medical advance based on animal ex- 
perimentation. 


Between the AV’s, who would do away 
with all the works of the vivisectors, and 
the medical profession are the humane 
societies, which, while not condemning the 
validity of animal experiments, are gen- 
uinely concerned with the treatment of the 
animals — i., their housing, feeding, 
health, and, above all, minimum suffering. 
The humane societies, even more than the 
antivivisectionists, are pressing for the 
enactment of national laws defining con- 
ditions of experimentation and inspection 
and control of laboratories. 


Last April, Senator John Sherman Coop- 
er and twelve other senators introduced in 
the Senate a bill to regulate research re- 
quiring the use of animals. (Three identi- 
cal bills were presented in the House of 
Representatives.) Medical men objected 


to the bill because it implicitly assumed 
that cruelty to animals is, if not common 
practice in laboratories, at least common 
occurrence. Also, they considered that the 
bill would create much red tape and 
bureaucratic interference that could ham- 
per the work of the research laboratories. 
The Cooper bill, for example, required re- 
cipients of federal grants who engage in 
experiments or tests on vertebrates to ob- 
tain a license from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, submit advance 
plans to the HEW Department, submit to 
inspections, and be certified as to com- 
pliance by inspectors from the National 
Institutes of Health. I am told that the 
antivivisection societies found the bill too 
weak, since it would regulate but not for- 
bid animal experimentation. Medical so- 
cieties found it too strong and condemned 
it as constricting and unnecessary legisla- 
tion. 

Congress took no action on the Cooper 
bill, but it is believed that it will be re- 
introduced. 

I cannot help but feel that a Congres- 
sional investigation or hearing on the 
whole subject of animal experimentation 
would be excellent. The antivivisection- 
ists and humane societies could then at 
long last, have their day in court; they 
could fully state their case and present all 
their proofs and arguments before the 
most important forum in America. And 
the medical profession would have the 
same opportunity, for rebuttal. If animal 
experimentation has indeed resulted in the 
vast medical gains claimed for it, the med- 
ical profession should welcome the chance 
to present these facts to the nation. I be- 
lieve that such a hearing could do no harm 
and would, on the contrary, do a great 
deal of good by clarifying a subject that 
has long distressed millions of animal lov- 
ers and troubled the conscience of many 
Americans. 
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HE oldest allegory in existence, many 
scholars believe, is the Indo-Euro- 
pean one in which the cat represents light 
and the mouse darkness. In this instance, 
not the sun, as in other myths, but the 
moon, is the light that conquers. The 
whole story is told in a single sentence of 
a Sanskrit manuscript, the age of which 
is unknown: “The white cat devours the 
grey mice of the twilight.” It must have 
been familiar in oral tradition in India 
and other countries long before it was re- 
duced to writing, for that is the way of 
ancient stories. 

The allegory points to an early associa- 
tion of the cat with divinity (light) and 
of the mouse with evil (darkness), though 
the clear-cut differentiation insisted on by 
later theologians is missing. The mouse 
devil is only grey, not black. 


The first cat that we know by name in 
history was “Borehaki,” the little friend of 
King Hana, who doubtless, in common 
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Photo by Louis A. Puggard 


with other Egyptians, regarded his pet as 
in some measure divine. Hana and Bore- 
haki lived in the royal palace about 2000 
B.C. Hana seems to have been an unim- 
portant ruler—he did nothing for his 
country that now is remembered—and he 
probably would not be even a name to us 
were it not for the fact that he, or his 
pious relatives after him, erected a votive 
tablet breathing a prayer for him and his 
lovely pet. So this ancient cat is immor- 
talized for us, and we can see him in fancy 
seated beside King Hana on the throne 
while servants wielded the cooling fans, 
or running down the splendid corridors of 
the palace, his old earrings tinkling like 
a miniature music box. 


Mohammedans, while not considering 
the cat divine, regard the animal highly in 
honor of the Prophet, who himself was a 
lover of cats. Considering a dog unclean, 
Arabs will eat from the same plate with a 
Many Egyptians share this feeling. 


Cat. 


By NELSON 
ANTRIM 
CRAWFORD 


Memorabilia about 


the species, 


feline domesticus. 


Cats of today seem to 


have inherited many 


traits from their 
days of deification 


in ancient times. 


Mohammed’s favorite cat was “Muezza.” 
The most famous story about her tells how 
she fell asleep on a corner of the Prophet’s 
robe while he was engaged in meditation. 
Rather than disturb her when he was ready 
to leave, he cut off the portion of the robe 
where she lay. 

According to another Arabic tradition, 
Mohammed promised Muezza a place in 
Paradise. In honor of her, he is alleged 
also to have miraculously given all cats 
the ability to light on their feet, regardless 
of the way they fall. Modern scientists, 
naturally enough, explain away this re- 
ported miracle. 


Coat 


TAFF SERGEANT “RECKLESS” has recently retired with 

full military honors. After serving the United States 
Marine Corps for eight years, she has earned a retirement in 
greener pastures. 

Formerly a Korean racehorse, this splendid lady was drafted 
into service during intense fighting in Korea. Already esteemed 
for her courage, “Reckless” entered the service during the fighting 
on Vegas Hill. Here, in “No-Man’s Land” this brave lady car- 
ried ammunition to gun positions. A special harness, flown to 
her from Camp Pendleton in California, had adjustments which 
enabled her to transport gunpowder for a “recoilless” rifle which 
bore her name. 

Dauntless, and confusing enemy troops, she kept the guns 
active. Under heavy fire she brought in more than eight hundred 
rounds of ammunition Twice she was wounded, but ever faith- 
ful she returned both times to carry on her heroic work. 

After suffering injuries, “Reckless” was granted the same 
medals as those worn by marine veterans. 

Wearing her “dress blanket” she has marched in many a 
parade with service men who were proud to be seen with her. 

In 1957 she gave birth to a son called “Fearless”. Two years 
later “Dauntless” was born. 

Recently, David M. Shoup, current commandant at Camp 
Pendleton, issued this order: 

“Staff Sergeant ‘Reckless’ wiil be provided quarters and 
messing at the Camp Pendleton Stables in lieu of retired pay.” 

And now, after serving her country gloriously, “Reckless” is 
leading her own kind of life. She retired on November 10th, 
the 185th birthday anniversary of our own splendid Marines. 


Gallant 
Lady 


Retires 


By CAROLYN M. CRANE 


AND THAT AIN'T HAY .. . Staff Sergeant Reckless re- 
ceives the first installment of her “retirement pay” from Lt. bp | 
Col. N. P. Lengyel (r). 1st Marine Div. Disbursing Officer. The ae — 
horse retired with full honors during a 5th Regiment Staff Non- ees Wy l,. 
commissioned Officer parade at Camp Pendleton, California. G.I. 4 


Sgt. Brady Sth Marine Disbursing Clerk, assists with the pay- vhy Oh , 
ment. This photo was taken by Pfc. A. Stewart, Jr. a4 ert 
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E should have known better. After all, we've had “Mr. By popular demand we present... 


Blue” long enough to know that he’d almost rather show 
off than eat. Furthermore, he’s not show stock. His legs are 
too short—his body too long, and he’s definitely on the roly- 
poly side. 

It was Joe Haynes, handler and trainer, who declared that 
we were shirking our duty by not showing him. 

“After all,” he said, “in this show that’s coming up, it’s per- 
formance that counts and Mr. Blue, with a little training, has 
what it takes to bring home the ribbons. Let me take him for 
a couple of weeks and I'll give you a winner.” 

At the conclusion of the two weeks’ training period, Mr. Blue 
could pose like a bathing beauty and retrieve any object light 
enough to carry. Moreover, he'd lost his bulges and was groom- 
ed until his blue-grey coat shone like polished granite. 

Then came the big day. Naturally, we notified all of Mr. 
Blue’s friends of the big event, and dressed in a new collar, he 
went forth to cover himself with glory. 

There were only three other springers in the novice class, 
but they all looked good—too good. 

“Mr. Blue hasn’t a chance,” I muttered, biting my nails. 


Joe Haynes stepped proudly into the ring, holding a stiff rein 
on Mr. Blue. Back and forth—back and forth they trotted. We 
could tell Mr. Blue was loving it. His head was up, his tail out, 
his gait a poem of coordinated motion. 

Just then, one of Mr. Blue’s youthful admirers arrived on the 
scene. “Hey, Mom,” he cried with ear-splitting fervor, “there’s 
Mr. Blue! Hi, Mr. Blue! Hi!” 


Mr. Blue stopped in the middle of his performance to say, 
“Hi!” in a short, strangled bark. The judge frowned. Joe 
Haynes tugged on the chain and commanded Mr. Blue to stand, 
but Mr. Blue had an audience and meant to make the most of it. 
Instead of standing, he stood on his head and peered at his public 
through spread hind legs. 

It was very funny and everybody, except the judge, Joe Haynes 
and Mr. Blue’s owners, laughed. 

In a split second Joe was on his knees, boosting Mr. Blue to a 
standing position. In that second the chain slipped from his 
fingers and so did Mr. Blue. Snatching up a water pan, and 
spilling water down his front, Mr. Blue ran round and round the 
ring, tossing his head, rolling his eyes—showing off! 

I glanced fearfully at the judge, whose face had turned a 
brilliant tomato red. He was motioning to the announcer with 
thumbs down. 

“Will Joe Haynes please remove that clown from the ring?” 
the announcer said. “This is a dog show, not a circus.” 

My face burned. If Mr. Blue had been of my own flesh and 
blood, I couldn’t have been more ashamed. 

“Give the dog another chance!” one of Mr. Blue’s friends 
shouted, but the judge was through with Mr. Blue and so was 
Joe Haynes. 

“Here’s your dog,” the handler said, dropping the chain into 
my hand. “He’s certainly made a monkey out of me. He’s 
ruined my reputation, that’s what he’s done.” 

Mr. Blue sat down on the hot asphalt and got up quickly. 
From somewhere, deep within his sleek sides there came a low, 
rumbling “woof” that seemed to say, “Oh, yeah! Well, any 
dog with an ounce of sense can trot around a ring, but it takes 
a real showman to make folks laugh.” 

And I, leading him away, thought so, too. 
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‘The Best of Mr. Blue”’ 


“Mr. Blue”, 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


Mr. Blue shows what he learned while in training. 
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Angell’s Answer 


N’ you can be prepared to minister 
to your pet with more intelligence 
than panic when it is stricken. The famed 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, own- 
ed and operated by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, has issued a pamphlet, “First Aid to 
Animals”, that covers the gamut of emer- 
gency cases from the common cold to pan- 
leucopenia. 

Before you can help a sick or injured 
pet, the pamphlet warns, it may be neces- 
sary to restrain it. In the case of a dog try- 
ing hysterically to bite, loop a yard-long 
cord in the center, draw it firmly about 
the muzzle and tie it behind his ears. 

For a cat, the recommended procedure 
of restraining is to envelop the cat in a 
heavy blanket with only the head protrud- 
ing or to use the three person procedure, 
which is accomplished by having the first 
person hold the head, the second peison 
hold the legs and the third person give the 
first aid. 
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BOSTON HERALD 
Nurse Marie Keating and Dr. Gus Thornton of the Angell Memorial Hospital demonstrate 
the proper way to apply a splint to a dog’s broken leg. 


To treat a downed horse, the technique 
is to kneel on his neck close to the ears, 
then grasp the muzzle from beneath with 
both hands and raise the nose from the 
ground. This stops him from getting up. 

When your pet is injured in an accident, 
it’s important to clean its wounds. The 
manual removal of debris with clean for- 
ceps or tweezers and flushing of the wound- 
ed area with a teaspoonful of salt to a 
pint of cooled boiled water is recommend- 
ed. Deep wounds or cuts should be band- 
aged after cleaning and dusting with a 
little boric acid powder. 

Where there is heavy bleeding, it must 
by checked before a dressing is applied. 
Pressure on a spurting artery or vein may 
do the trick; on the legs a tourniquet may 
be made by tying a bandage around the 
limb above the cut and twisting it with a 
stick. 

A triangular bandage, narrowed down 
to the desired width may be used as a 
tourniquet in applying pressure to an 


artery. Pressure on an artery cannot last 
more than 30 minutes at the most; a tour- 
niquet never should be used on a vein 
(venous blood is dark, arterial blood is 
bright). 

In severe venous bleeding wrap ice in 
gauze or cloth and press it on the vein be- 
low the wound. 

Wounds on dog’s ears bleed profusely; 
apply a thick pad of cloth laden with dry 
boric acid powder or powdered alum, and 
press it firmly. 

Other first aid procedures include these: 


BURNS—If the eyes are burned bathe 
with a saturated solution of boric acid, 
then apply opthalmic boric acid ointment 
under and about the eyelids. For skin 
burns, a liberal coating of mineral oil. 
For chemical burns wash them first. 


BROKEN LEGS—Indicated by short- 
ening of the limb, loss of power, pain, 
swelling and a grating sensation. Shape 
a stout piece of cardboard or thin piece of 
wood by patterning it from the opposite, 
unbroken limb. Make two such splints 
and apply over cotton waddings. Tie se- 
curely. If excessive pain is evident, don’t 
attempt splinting; keep the animal quiet 
and wait for the veterinarian. 

SPRAINS—Shown by pain, swelling 
and impaired function. Treatment con- 
sists of rest and alternate application of 
cold and moderate heat. 


NOSEBLEED—Icepacks or cold-water 
compresses applied to the back of the head 
and over the bridge of the nose. If this 
doesn’t work, try inserting a single piece 
of gauze into the nostril—but let a free 
end protrude, so that it can be removed. 


STOMACH ACHE—(in dogs) One- 
half to two teaspoonfuls of paregoric, de- 
pending on the animal’s size, in a little 
warm, sweetened water or the white of an 
egg. 

The list of first aid procedures contained 
in “FIRST AID to ANIMALS” is a long 
one including Poisoning, Drowning & 
Artificial Respiration, as well as, sunstroke. 
Anyone wishing to receive a copy of this 
first aid manual please send one dime with 
your name and address to The American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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‘Cvery ern is sel 


‘Neath Coverlet 


Downy soft warm Coolidge 


NOW is viewed with mixed feelings; 
most young people love it and many 
older folks feel they can get along happily 
without it. The white blanket does pose 
problems. Hazardous driving conditions 
result. It is difficult to remove from walks, 
and when salt is used on streets pets’ feet 
may become burned and sore. 

Snow also affects the living habits of all 
animal life. Some animals hibernate, 
thereby solving such problems as food- 
getting and movement. Skunks and rac- 
coons, however, do not hibernate in the 
true sense of the word as do woodchucks. 
When temperatures are mild they will be 
up and around. 

Birds migrate to more favorable climes 
or areas. Some fly south, away from the 
harsh weather. Others, evening grosbeaks 
and chickadees, for example, move closer 
to settled areas and survive by visiting 


bird feeders. 


Even the bitter bark of the Sumac tree is 
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By DAVID A. RYAN 


Mice must welcome snow for during its 
presence they can carry on their lives with 
minimum danger from hawks and owls. 
They tunnel beneath the snow and live on 
plants. 


Cottontail rabbits forage for food all 
winter, and during a particularly severe 
one may ravage young orchards and tree 
nurseries. They nibble the tender bark 
and twigs. If a tree is girdled it will die. 
As cottontails seldom weigh more than 
three pounds they can escape heavier pre- 
dators when the snow is crusty, but a thin 
crust leaves them vulnerable to lighter 
carnivores such as weasels. 


Foxes hunt all winter and take a heavy 
toll of rabbits. Some hawks and owls 
depend heavily upon a rabbit diet in win- 
ter. Remember—the mice are living in 
tunnels under the snow, safe from airborne 
attack, 


eaten by deer during severe winters. 


Some winters deer must resort to eating 
bark as bitter as sumac. A small deer herd 
can wreak havoc in a stand of sumac. 
Young pines that spring up along power 
lines are frequently effectively trimmed by 
hungry deer each winter. Deer congregate 
in “yards”, snow they pack down. 


Snow and cold weather means for cer- 
tain animals a deep sleep until spring, for 
others a fitful slumber with frequent 
awakenings and for some hard times of 
scarce food and great danger. 


A walk in the woods a few days after a 
snowfall will reveal the surface criss- 
crossed with tracks. The tracks will tell a 


story if you look closely. There are several 
good books and leaflets available that will 
aid in identification of the animal tracks. 
Reading the “stories” left in the snow by 
animls is a winter pastime in which all can 
participate. 
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This little kitten curls up completely relaxed 
around his young master’s head while he reads 
his favorite magazine. Photo by Addison Noy. 


You know the way of a cat with a paper bag! Dead tired after a bout, 
this pussy relaxes on the rug, half in and half out of the bag. Photo by 
Eric Wahleen. 


Exhausted from romping on the livingroom rug, these 
two bosom pals collapse for a much needed nap. 
Photo by Addison Noy. 
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Propped up in the corner of his favorite chair, this 
kitty likes to take his forty winks after a good dinner. 
Photo by Dick Smith. 


Position is everything, especially if it's a comfortable one for a good snooze. 
Here is a dog with. apparently, a cold nose as his one protecting paw 


seems to indicate. Photo by John D. Hanlon. 


A little stranger in the house has found a 
ready welcome, a warm bed and a cuddly bed- 
fellow. Photo by Louise Van der Meid. 
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“Panic is a mild word to describe parents’ sensations when their child, in 


the dark of night, questions, .. . 


“Is Wust 


OL 


‘Oo 


By SYLVIA G. DRAPKIN 


ce USTY”, otherwise known as 

“Rusty” to all who do not 
babytalk, is a ginger long-haired queen 
cat. She is hard to get, disdainful where 
adults are concerned, but often allows her- 
self to be molested by children. She is, 
therefore, loved by her friends next door, 


as well as the other little ones in the neigh- 
borhood. 
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Photo by Eric Wahleen 

“Yunior”, otherwise known as “Junior”, 

son of the queen cat, is also a long haired 

ginger but with enormous double paws. 

He is a huge tom, most ferocious in ap- 

pearance, abetted by his leonine face, but 

better natured than his mother. Subse- 

quently, he is fondled and loved much 
more than his mother. 

Early last spring is when it happened. 


The neighbors, Davis, with whom the 
queen and her tom reside, had installed 
their screens and were prepared for sum- 
mer days anticipated. Their two cats, like 
all felines, were nocturnal creatures; and 
Mrs. Davis was proud of the intelligence 
shown by Junior. When Junior wanted 
to come in after the Davises had gone to 
bed, he would jump from the ground 
below their bedroom in their one story 
house and would hurl himself at the win- 
dow. The impact of his body against the 
screen would be earth shaking. Mr. Davis 
would promptly awaken at this reverbera- 
tion, fall out of the bed and let Junior in. 
Junior normally “knocked” at 7 a.m. Since 
this was getting-up-time for Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis, they had never attempted to break 
his habit, instead would brag about their 
tom’s cleverness. Naturally, there were 
times when Junior wanted “in” at earlier 
hours but he was theirs; and they were 
proud of him; and he was excused for 
these exceptions. 


The neighbors, Brown, who lived next 
door in an identical house, were a little 
more lax than their neighbors. They were 
not prepared for the hot days ahead and 
had not installed their screens as yet. 
When the temperatures rose unseasonably 
in April, they opened their windows to 
cool the house. This one night was no 
different in their estimation than other 
early spring nights when all was peaceful 
in their home. Fresh air was flowing into 
their bedroom through the open windows 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Brown were sleep- 
ing deeply. 

On this memorable night, Junior (for 
some reason unexplained) misjudged the 
location of his home and jumped in his 
usual manner from the ground below the 
master bedroom to gain admittance. When 
he found after this magnificent leap that 
he was inside a bedroom, he was not dis- 
concerted. He soundlessly examined the 
situation and made the momentous deci- 
sion that since he was in, he would make 
the most of it. Nonchalantly he jumped 
to the foot of the double bed, then curled 
up and went to sleep. 

When little Nancy joined her parents 
later and calmly questioned, “Is ‘oo Wusty 
or is 00 Yunior?”, in the stillness, you may 
be sure Junior was not the only one sur- 
prised. 

For additional edification, the Brown’s 
screens were promptly put in the next day 
and were the last to be removed in the 
neighborhood. 
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White Tie and Tails 


APA Penguin proudly struts around, 

displaying that long white vest, rath- 

er comically resembling a little old man 

with corns. Usually he waddles along quite 

deliberately, but he can speed up consider- 
ably when it’s mealtime. 


Papa Penguin is strictly a Southerner. 
He lives way down south near the Antarc- 
tic, and, although he is an extensive travel- 
er, he never visits the Northern hemis- 
phere. Of course, he hasn’t any means of 
airborne transportation, having sacrificed 
his wings for powerful swinging flippers, so 
he hikes or swims wherever he wants to go. 
Papa Penguin holds the title of the world’s 
fastest swimmer! He can easily swim 
thirty miles an hour for 150 miles without 
stopping. No doubt if Olympic meets were 
held at the Antarctic, Papa Penguin would 
win the championship trophy for all- 
around sports, for he can toddle on ice; 
toboggan on snow; dive into the sea to a 
depth of ten fathoms (about sixty feet) ; 
and climb a cliff to a height of six or seven 
hundred feet. 


Being a gregarious bird, Papa Penguin 
never travels alone. He and his family 
live in large friendly communities. Many 
times parties of Penguins pay visits to the 
camps of Antarctic explorers. One such 
explorer gave an interesting account of 
how Papa Penguin chooses his mate. He 
picks up a stone in his beak, carries it and 
lays it at the feet of his proposed partner. 
If she accepts him, she picks up the stone 
in her beak and moves it away from him 
toward herself. After this ceremony, they 
set up housekeeping, making their nest a 
pile of stones. 

Mama Penguin cares for the babies at 
first, but when they are big enough to go 
about, the whole community looks after 
them. Papa Penguin is very devoted to 


By FLORENCE 
de LA 
VEAUX 


his wife and children, bringing them food 
while they stay in the nest. Using his 
flippers, he dives into the sea for little 
shrimp-like animals, which he catches on 
his tongue by swimming, with beak partly 
open, through water where these little ani- 
mals are plentiful. Papa Penguin’s tongue 
is barbed, and as the water flows in at the 
front of his mouth and out the back on 
each side, the shrimps are caught on the 
barbs of his tongue and swallowed. Some- 
times he eats so much that the food drib- 


Photo by Otto R. Rothe 


Papa Penguin and 
some of his good 
friends and neigh- 
bors line up as 
though listening to 
a concert. Note 
that all are prop- 
erly attired in full 
dress regalia. 


bles out of his mouth and he can scarcely 
waddle. That's not because he’s a glutton, 
but because that is his way of bringing 
home food to Mama Penguin and the 
babies. When he gets back to his stony 
nest where his family await him, he brings 
up portions of food from his stomach to 
his lower beak from which his family peck 
at it. 

Yes, Papa Penguin has a right to be 
proud. He always brings home the bacon 
—or rather, the shrimps. 


TEACHERS! Save Valuable Time and Effort! 


TARTING in the April issue of ANI- 
MALS magazine. the American Hu- 
mane Education Society will present a 
series of professionally prepared lesson 
plans for use in your class room and field 
trip studies of animals which will include, 
among other things, wildlife conservation 
and ecology. 
Each suggested lesson will be seasonally 
appropriate with enough time allowed for 
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March, 


teachers to gather and prepare as many 
aids as they may need for presentation. 
Oftentimes, references will be made to 
stories and articles that appear in the same 
issue of ANIMALS magazine. Referen- 
ces will also be made to the many leaflets 
and booklets that are published by the So- 
ciety. Single copies of these leaflets 
are sent to teachers requesting them on 
their school letterheads. 


We invite teachers to participate in this 
enterprise by sending us constructive sug- 
gestions and even lessons they have suc- 
cessfully used in their classroom that deal 
with animal study, indicating at what 
grade level it was used. Authors of such 
lessons that the Society deems worthy to 
publish will receive complimentary copies 
of the issue in which their lessons appear. 
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Ninety-Third Annual Report 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1960 


For the Year Ending December 31, 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 32 

Total animals handled ......... 18,684 

Hospital cases ................. 9,725 Mileage .............-...0+-05- 114,209 

15,348 

Northampton St. Animal 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1960 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 


DURING 1960 
218 

SUMMARY 

Total cases treated in Boston .. 25,073 
Total cases treated in Springfield 12,022 

Total cases treated in Martha’s 
Vineyard-Nantucket ......... 4,545 
41,640 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 

Cases in Dispensary since open- 
March 1, 1915 ........... 1,040,414 
1,510,244 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STAFF 


Herman N. Dean, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,735 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 49,890 
(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 
fat JB motions) 7,254 
Total animals inspected ........ 495,393 
6 
6 
13,373 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 1,250 
(placed in homes) ........... 7,115 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 39,273 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 20 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 63 
Total animals handled ......... 47,721 


BOSTON SHELTER 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,006 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 22,418 


(at abattoirs and stockyards) . 435,117 
Total animals inspected ........ 457,935 
Ambulance calls ............... 5,916 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 223 

(placed in homes) ........... 2,077 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 10,431 
Horses (taken from work) .... 5 
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BERKSHIRE, HAMPDEN, HAMPSHIRE, 
AND FRANKLIN COUNTIES 


August R. Helberg, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ....... 300 
Animals inspected 


(on investigations) .......... 20,224 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) . 3 
5,555 
Total animals inspected ........ 25,781 
0 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
Ambulance calls .............. 1,934 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 816 
(placed in homes) ........... 3,450 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 13,482 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
Louis E. Peaslee, Shelter Manager 


Ambulance Calls .............. 1,370 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 68 
(placed in homes) ........... 384 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 3,667 
Total animals handled ......... 20,867 


BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 


Ambulance calls ............... 924 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 16 
(placed in homes) ........... 173 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 4,320 
Large animals humanely put to 
Total animals handled ......... 4,509 
10,670 


HYANNIS SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 18 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) .......... 47 
382 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 0 

(placed in homes) ........... 3 

(humanely put to sleep) .... 664 
0 
Total animals handled ......... 667 


WENHAM SHELTER 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ....... 190 
Animals inspected 


(on investigations) .......... 3,809 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) . 1,468 
153 
Total animals inspected ........ 5,433 


1960 
1 
Ambulance calls ............... 205 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 3 

(placed in homes) ........... 103 

(humanely put to sleep) .... 1,407 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 12 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 9 
Total animals handled ......... 1,534 
16,447 

METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 

1,512 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 91 

(placed in homes) ........... 725 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 5,393 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 18 
Total animals handled ......... 6,227 

WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 


Archie Hollows, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ....... 204 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 3,623 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) . 1,786 
1,086 
Total animals inspected ........ 6,475 
1 
Ambulance calls .............. 269 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 2 
(placed in homes) ........... 9 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 574 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 2 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 3 
Total animals handled ......... 590 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 


Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
George Jackson, Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ....... 10 
753 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 1 

(placed in homes) .......... 110 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 145 
Total animals handled ......... 256 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 


Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ........ 7 
Ambulance calls ............... 88 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 30 

(placed in homes) ........... 81 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 190 
0 
0 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 2 
Total animals handled ......... 302 
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Sure’n It’s No Blarney! 


Patrick and 
Are Friends 


By HELEN CONDE 


I LIVED in a kennel with my Irish set- 
ter mother and five brothers and sis- 
ters. Then one day some kind people, 
named Forman, took me away. I was to 
be the dog in their lives and I was. My 
mistress got different foods for me, so that 
I didn’t tire of any one kind. She brushed 
me every day and took me for long walks 
on the farm. They took me in the back 
of the station wagon when they went to 
the bowling center. I watched the people 
and barked at dogs. Summertime we were 
at the cottage. I jumped in and out of 
the water and got fat because cottagers 
would whistle and call, “Here Cricket”. 
That meant they had scraps for me—good 
scraps—beefsteak they had cooked out- 
doors. I got to know all the cottagers and 
went the rounds every day for handouts. 
I graduated from the obedience class and 
tried to repay my folks when they com- 
manded me and by staying in my own 
yard. 
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And then—lady went away for a week. 
When she came home, happy look- 
ing, | was so glad to see her, I jumped up 
on her. She said, “Oh, Cricket, be careful of 
the baby.” I felt snubbed, so I lay down 
in the corner of the kitchen, wondering 
what was in that blue bundle that I had to 
be so careful about. 

My mistress gave a lot of time to the 
blue bundle. She hardly ever brushed me. 
We never took walks. There was grief in 
my doggy heart. I tried to overcome my 
hurt. She was happy with the blue bundle, 
so I must be, too. One day she called, 
“Come here, Cricket.” I got up happily 
from my corner and fanned the air with 
my tail. “Cricket, this is Patrick,” she 
said, opening the blue blanket. In it was 
a little bit of a person. That little person 
couldn’t hurt, so I licked its little red face. 
The little person grew and grew and I of- 
ten stopped at the playpen and licked him 
to show him I was his friend. When he 


began creeping was when my trouble be- 
gan. Wherever I was, he made straight for 
me. He pulled my ears—grabbed hand- 
fuls of me—hurt me. So I growled at him. 
I only wanted to scare him away. I never 
intended to hurt him, but once when I was 
eating, he tipped over my food and I nip- 


ped him. My master punished me severe- 


ly, my heart was broken. I crept away. 
But I came back. I loved them so—Pat- 
rick, too. 

One afternoon my mistress was feeding 
Patrick and I was lying in my corner griev- 
ing, when there was a rap at the door. 
Opening it, my mistress said, “Hello, Miss 
Ensworth, I’m glad to see you.” Miss 
Ensworth came straight to me, patted me 
and said, “Dear sweet Cricket.” Then 
she looked me over, I guess to see if I was 
getting good care for she owned the ken- 
nel where I used to live. 


My mistress put Patrick in his playpen 
and said, “Miss Ensworth, I’ve been want- 
ing to see you. Cricket growls at Patrick 
and we are afraid that she will bite him.” 

“Mrs. Forman, Cricket is a displaced 
doggie. Since your dear baby came, Crick- 
et feels alien, as tho’ she doesn’t belong. 
Put your arms around her, make her feel 
loved and wanted. Pet her often. I don’t 
think then she'll resent the baby.” 

I hoped that they would follow Miss 
Ensworth’s advice and they did, once again 
I belonged. I was the dog in their lives. 
Best of all, Patrick and I are friends. If 
he hurts me a little, I walk away, remem- 
bering that he’s only a baby and I’m a 
grown up dog, who can take it, because 
my folks love me. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
6 


iS SUES OF 


Our Dumb Animals 


FOR ONLY 
$1.00 


Remember your relatives & friends 
with 6 months of kindness! 


Send your check or money order to: 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ONLY! 
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— VANISHING AMERICAN 

FOL EL i SS “The beatnik is rapidly going the way of the American buffalo, 
= to whom he bears a strong resemblance.” —Burton Hillis 

IF YOU DONT KNow | 

WHAT THIS CAN BE 


FOLLOW THE DOTS 

AND YOU WILL SEE. &% 


Sometimes my dog will run about, 

And bark until I let him out - 

And then so quick my head will 
spin, 

He'll bark until I let him ine 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. - By Edna Markham 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 


an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 


EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! PATSY 


By JEAN GOVERNOR (8 yrs. old) 


HAVE a pet bird named Patsy. She is colored blue and 

‘pud “6] ‘IS ‘eeq ‘used has a long black and white tail. Patsy can sing and do a 

WY ‘Tw ~urndse lot of other tricks. Sometimes she goes on her swing. Patsy 

“WW “ure “6 ‘ed ‘Ane ‘ur is a happy bird. She talks a lot when she eats. Now you know 
ATZZAd GYOMSSOWD HOUVW why I love my pet bird Patsy so very much. 
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READERS Pag 


+ DID YOU KNOW THERE'S A DOG 
THAT CANNOT BARK? 


2-THIS ANIMAL WASHES HIS FOOD 
BEFORE EATING IT... WHOIS HE? 


1. WINDY MONTH. 
| 6. BREEZY. 
i Il. ANGER. 
112. WooD - Wind INSTRUMENT: 
I4. NET - ABBY. ‘1W4 
‘NOOI9Va FHL S,LI 
s H-WHAT KEEPS THE PENGUINS WARM Li 
18. DRUG MOSTLY |I6."VYES" IN SPANISH. IN THE ANTARCTIC REGION? (ANOHONOL 


FOR HEADACHES. |I7. TO FINISH. 


Don't Delay — 8 to 18 yrs. old — Do It Today! 

: @ Write: Mr. Governor, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 

Massachusetts 

i Join: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club Now! 


By LOUISE DARCY 


Winter Time Is Bird Feeding Time 


I saw the fox at sunset go, Bluejays, Chicadees, Phoebes, Robins, Sparrows and Starlings 
; A tawney shape against the snow. remain in the Northern climate all winter long and depend on 
He walked along beside the brook, humans for their food. 
Pausing a bit to take a look ” 
; : Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
| Across the untouched fields of white. think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
; Bright sunset flamed till evening light glad “ates If > 
“ of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, an 
Became a gray and shadowy thing. of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
A crow cawed harshly, then took wing the te @ Girls Edito 
e etters shou e addresse ys an r r, 
The fox slipped silently away DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
: : not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
As night enveloped winter day. our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
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ITH the passing of snow, sleet, ice 
and zero temperatures, many a 
gardener will be bending his back to the 
spade and casting verbal aspersions upon 
the dog next door. The dog that damages 
the neighbor’s flower beds is bad enough, 
but the dog that jumps on strangers or 
barks at passers-by is doing a great dis- 
service to all the well trained, well behav- 
ed dogs in the neighborhood. 


Over-strict and discriminatory laws 
governing the freedom of pets are passed 
by communities that have had an over- 
abundance of problem dogs owned by 
people who have disregarded their duty 
to their neighbors. 

Living in multiple dwellings presents 
many problems to the city dog. Basic 
obedience training should be given to 
every city dog. Neighbors very rarely 
object to a mannerly dog, be it in a 3-fam- 
ily house or a hotel. 


The lack of proper dog sanitation by 
pet owners is one of the major reasons 
for banning these animals in city areas. 
Proper disposal of waste material, use of 
deodorants, metal disposal cans and the 
proper curbing of the dog will help to re- 
duce the number of complaints. 


Joyful barking by your pet may be 
sweet music at times, but incessant barking 
is a sure way to make people wish you and 
your dog were miles away. In some subur- 
ban areas dogs may be allowed out with- 
out an escort. If this is the case, the 
owners, who allow their dogs out to exer- 
cise on their own, should let their dogs in 
upon return home after the first few barks, 
instead of waiting until an hour later to 
do so. Dogs should be taught when and 
when not to bark. Once the dog has 
alerted his owner that someone is at the 
door or that the telephone is ringing, he 
should stop barking. A word of thanks, 
a gentle pat on the head and then a com- 
mand to be quiet should be given. Dogs 
that how! or cry should not be left alone 
in city apartments. Anyone planning to 
be away all day should make arrangements 
to have some neighbor in several times 
during the day to reassure the dog that he 
has not been abandoned. 
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The following is a true story by Margie 
Taylor of Vandalia, Ohio of how one 
young couple tried to solve the .. . 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEM. .. . 

Duke, a one and one-half year old box- 
er is a law abiding citizen and a reliable 
baby sitter. A year ago, everyone thought 
he was on his way to becoming a dog de- 
linquent. 

Duke required firmer discipline than he 
was given. His owners were young and 
he was such an adorable, sleek, fat puppy 
that without realizing it, he became larger 
and harder to handle. He was never mean, 
but his size and exuberant spirits nearly 
caused him disaster. He would sprint 
around the neighborhood playfully jump- 
ing up on young children, knocking them 
down and licking them in the face. He 
wanted to play but the children were ter- 
rified of him because of his size and weight. 

He would greet everyone who walked 
into his owner’s home with huge paws on 
good suits and dresses. Dog lovers didn’t 
mind too much, but non-dog lovers took 
a dim view of these capers. 

Finally, a neighbor's phone call about 


Neighbors rarely object to well mannered dogs. 


By ALBERT C. GOVERNOR 


her child’s fear of the dog and the owner's 
own approaching parenthood made Judy 
and Brad, the owners, decide that some- 
thing drastic must be done. They let him 
know at once when his actions displeased 
them. They corrected him firmly, and 
sent him under the dining room table. If 
he came out without their permission, they 
firmly sent him back again. After a few 
months of this, Duke began to calm down. 

When little Kim joined the family, 
Duke took her to his heart. He guards 
her with his life, watching lovingly by her 
bed while she naps. 

Duke is not a perfectly behaved dog 
yet, but he has come a long way. Brad 
and Judy realized that they could not let 
a dog so large roam the neighborhood, so 
they fenced the back yard with a strong 
chain link fence. Here Duke can run off 
some of his enthusiasm. 

He is happier now, and a better citizen. 
He knows what they expect of him, and 
he tries hard to measure up to it. Some 
dogs, like some children, require a lot of 
discipline, in fact, they really seem to want 
and seek it! 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


and advice will be given gladly. 


Don’tMiss Out 


Our brand new 1960 Bound 
Volume of OUR DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in Maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is now only 

$3.00. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 

early last year! 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 


Spring 
Giit 
Subsrriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year’ 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 
per year. 


It’s the easy way to do 
your gift shopping! 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: OuR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston |5, Mass. 


writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 


INSTANT KINDNESS! 


Any youngster would be delighted 
to receive a subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not send 
in your order now and make some 
child happy. Take advantage of the 
2 year offer at only $3.50 for 24 
issues. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The general subscription rate to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS is now 
$2.00 per year. Single copies are 
20c each. 

Our bulk order prices apply only 
to subscriptions sent in at the 
same time: 


1- 4 Subscriptions — $2.00 each 
5 - 24 Subscriptions — $1.50 each 
25 - 49 Subscriptions — $1.25 each 
50 - 99 Subscriptions — $1.00 each 


100 Subscriptions and over — 
$ .75 each 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS - +» looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.“—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free a Issue— 
Mention This 
2009 Ranstead St., Phitedeiphia 3, Pa. 


SPCA 


NOTEPAPER 


10 FOLDERS 


10 
ENVELOPES 


$100 


POSTPAID 


SPCA 
Box 372 Northampton, Mass. 
Please send boxes of 
Notepaper @ $1.00 per box 
Kittens Horse 
Bassetts Assorted 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


| 


SPECIAL 


yr. 


OFFER 


$3.50 


(regularly $4. 


inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! 


Lower the cost of giving £ 
e Benefit Yourself 


e Your Home 
e Your School 
e Your Library 


e Your Friends 


00) 


With 24 months of 


The Stoneham Independent 


Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


| enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
QO Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WAKE UP! 
‘ 
| 
$3.50 


4 


